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Ghe Principles of Hature. joy, freedom and neverending progression, was the work to| He is sometimes severe. I bave myself 
CONFESSIONS OF SPIRITS. which his energies were dedicated. He said, eee ene Perey of reproof, every oee A s 


as we mortals measured it—time, which was as nothing to bim served and thaskfally received. Ido se 
bis mis-ionary labors had extended over a period of nearly | habit can be persisted in by a member of : 
© fur hundred years. “J left the earthly form,” said he, “in the | quit one or the other. Batof this more anon. He gare asthe 
w reign of Edward IV. of England. name of * Progressioniats,” and calls ours the “ Circle of Pro- 
But I refrain at present from writing more of the history of) gression.” He urges upon us © purity of life.” = The Spirt” 
im) this glorious being. It would occupy too much space, It may be says, * who come to yon for counsel, can read your hearts, and 
is be given to the world st no distant day, provided the cause of if they perecive that your practices do Bot comespond with the 
spiritual truth is sure to be promoted by its publication—not| precepts yon give, they will tara away and ack mm surprise, 
s | otherwise. ‘ How cam we reecive advice from ruch a source P™ 
¿t cungeni He informed us that be wanted our circle to become Biz assis-| Prom personal experience and observation, occur: 
circles tant in the great cause of salvation in whieh he had been so long the past few mouths, I am almost persuaded that it 
3 of engaged; that for this he had taken great pains in preparmg for a Spirit from the dark spheres to enter a hom 
tra- the mediam by a suitable preecss of development, and that if | siously organcced, without rearing sack : 


3 PAETRIDGE axp Barras: GiLvestox, Worember 13, 1856. 


, Whi knows notl this speciality were once lost, she never again could recover it. | sure its progression. gi; pis 
of has been accomplished. On a She might perhaps be a medium for other purposes, bat pever! The Spirit whose story, as related by bimsef on the evenings 
i #8 seconnt of these marvelous (again fur this. He referred to the poor, distressed and smitten | of July 25th and Angust 19th last, I subjois, is that of = per- 
b ; but in the present communica- | Spirit, just now in oar midst, and asked what could Sil our hearts | son of extraordinary talents and distinguished ents 


areomp sbments 

with such transcendent joy as the consciousness of being instr ar the eclebrated Cagliostro, whese sueccesiai 

mental in alleviating the dreadful suff-rings endured by soch | simulation of titled persocages, and perpetsstion of 

darkened and despairing souls. ‘ceeted forgeries, are yet among the traditions of 

upper, stood the noble form of an Indian Chief] How cordially, how earnestly, did we accede to this request! still recollected in several of the Earopean: : 
ir ai 


a 


s Castro, the Lipan. It is of her medinm-! How cheerfully did we pledge our bumble efforts to the cause im language has no power to convey 
| which we had been invited to enlist as the co-workers of an angel!) the thrilling pathos, of this “re 
tely and at fixed times, to] He instracted us to receive with kindness the unhappy Spirits | speaker. The members of 


hol o Fears prior to the Grst of who would enter our cirele—to adapt our conversation with them, | enchained by bis magic eloquence 
Jane ery satisfactory results, Early in that in every case, to the pecaliar characteristics of the individual with resistless power, as the temp 
month, while s in a circle, Spirit, to oar surprise, sud- | with whom we might be speaking, being governed therein by |into fantastic forms the mists 


jenly took possess the mediam, who manifested great onr knowledge of Auman nature, and exercising the same tact, atmesphere.* But like 
agvny and distress, Deep groans, loud sercams, abrapt ejacula-| sincerity and prudence, which we would use in conversing with | cireles are scenes, BOÌ 
tions, and gestures expressive of horror, despair and frenzied an- | a fellow mortal under like circumstances, “They will alwags,” 

gu cceeded. We tried to soothe the troubled Spirit by as- | said he, “ relate enough of their past history to give you the That poor 
s : sympathy; we endeavored to impart the cheering proper clue.” the, 
* bope A lady present became greatly agitated, Nambers have come to our circle, and related the sad stories |, 


he difficulties be bad encountered in | these histories are exceedingly varions, each bei 
csent state of advancement ; of | of an individual possessing all the di 
2d of other elreumstanc-s which stitute a separate and conscious ide 
I need not now enumerate—all Lich had conspired to at-| incidents of thrilling interest, and 
tract him to her side and awaken his copathies im her behalf. | scenes once really performed i 
He said, our perseverance in holding circles under great diseoar- | who long ago retired fro 
sgements, at regular periods, and fur so long a time, bad Bot) I must refer one 
greatly aided him in the development of the mediam, bai He is 


2 harmony and eongeniality in our cirele, fro 


© 
si 


w happiest consequences would result if we contim 
faithfa rogressive as we might. 

H : that his mission was to the Spirits in 
nex. T n repentance and hu 
o aband r depraved eourses and 


ing from their land of wretchedness and 


signature, and I could imitate it 
Tt was 


‘our 
elf could not detect the fraud. 
meting. You would swear that it was no Imita- 
perfect in all its parts—not a shade of difference 


ye. Your deposits in bank, be they five 
ot—wer'e mine! 


your own 
tion, Te was 


most practiced è 
sand dellars—it mattered n 


ad transfer them to my own pocket. 


to the 
thousand or aity thou 


Toould draw them out ar 


Such was my practice e; and so profound wer 
ritot my art, so flattering my impunities, that i 


Į laughed to scomm the fruitless vigilance of your police. 


e my disguises, 50 
defied discov- 


s were always mine, and I reveled in tl 


hħaustless wealth ! 

s T traveled through all the countries of middle and southern 
T enjoyed all the | 
luxuries that wealth could purchase AN! 
pleasures coveted | by desire, pursue d by passion or pictured by | 


Europe in a style of princely magnificence, 


7a 


nge 


or pr command. 


faney, were mine. uks and mercantile houses of the con-| 


ies of my wealth, I was a prinee, | 
s and unconscious, were the wealthy of 


naire was my slave—my tenant, at will, | 


samulations be doted on with more than a mother’s | 


ASE ACL 
} ] ean 
ii more than a misers care. | 
in the 


| 
various cities where I chose to so-} 


ished deference. I had my} 
in each—my private parlor and dining-room, and | 
choice bloods of the place. How taste- | 
rtments decorated and furnished! The choicest | 
ihe chef d'œuvres of the painter and thej 
{ workmanship of renowned artists, collected in 
and shone in my cabinets. | 


tes, some of the oC 


S, glittered 
crowned my tables, while soft musie 
vated the senses and lulled the chafed 

My opinions were be bs as authority; my 
sought as an honor. Attraeted by the report 
‘the élite of many climes flocked to my 
ipon the ornate but tasteful profusion of 
nent, and admire the brilliant display of my bijou- | 
n, when some distinguished personage has 


g odors ¢ cap 


| 
| 
on of this rare gem, or that diamond seal, | 
g n, costing six hundred, eight hundred or a} 
ad d 
it, sir; it gives me pleasure thus to oblige you!—'ts a mere 
bagatelle.” 

“ How did I esult in deceiving and mystifying the old fogies, 
and in evading suspicion, investigation or pursuit! Secure in the} 
concealment of profound disguises, I often amused myself by 
in the public papers accounts of the perpetration of in- 


ollars, have I replied, “ Do me the honor of accepting | 


and dark forgeries, whereby large amounts of money 
ad been mysteriously and fraudulently obtained, leaving no| 
trace of the delinquent. 


“If indu 


ry be a virtue, then did I possess that virtue; for I 
I was half a dozen different persons the 
At one time ‘a porter,’ I would enter some large! 


mere 


antile establishment in pursuit of Jabor; at another a lady, 
aa purchases of goods at the counter. In some way I was 
sure to obtain a view of the signatures I wished to imitate; under 
I would seeure a specimen of the handwriting 
of my intended victims, and perhaps in half an hour afterward, 
I was in pos My means were simple. A 
little paint to create a few wrinkles, false whiskers, and false hair, 
were all I required. 

“Thus I successively traversed the great cities of Europe, and 
levied vast contributions with impunity, 


some contrivan 


ion of their gold. 


my native land was I ever charged with crime, Not a shade of 
suspicion rested upon my name. There, for the pitiful sum of 
five hundred dollars, I, who had drawn with impunity ten, twenty, 
and fifty thousand at a time—for the trifling amount of five hun- 
dred dollars—was” (here he held up to view his wrists, as if 
manacled,) “handcuffed and imprisoned ! 
“T, but now the sought, the honored, the rich, the flattered— 

O horror! it can not be! No, ’tis a dreadful dream, and I shall 
awake, Awake? Ah, when! I, the companion of princes, 
caught, and like a common felon, handcuffed and imprisoned ! 
O how fallen! The Jaw has at Jength fastened upon its victim. 
In vain I struggle in its fatal meshes. ‘There is neither conceal- 
ment nor flight, and I stand, the gaze of gaping crowds, about to 


“PARTRIDGE, "AN 


this is what it aeva me to! 
at—sneared at by all! # * 


come and take me by the hand? Ah, "tis not so soft—so white 


thinks, no longer glitter with diamonds. 
T have not changed! Then why your scoffs? Why turn away 
as if my touch were pollution? Ye havo feasted upon the deli- 
cacies which graced my tables ye have praised the qualities of | be allowed to starve | hi 
my champagne, imported direct from France; ye have approved | tion for the suicide! ih 
‘the fashion of my garments, and borrowed my coat in order to} perhaps, may have to ans 
ie dream of ex-| hi ave your own made precisely like it. 
it now for a pattern, soiled and begrimed though it be by the|I would not partake of 


Not till I returned to} 


D BRITTAN' “3 SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, 


ar star in fashion 8 dazzling peman NET scomed—pointed These, in endless series, becam ; 
I should have become imbecile | fore 
that my prison was event 4 


“Whore are ye now, companions of my revels? Will ye 


able! 
"iat when shag 
then how were th 


‘Shall 


—so cleanly as when yo last grasped it; and these fingers, me- 
Oi Lam the same; 


emotions ! 


Perhaps ye would Jike] lowed the most liberal offers 


dirt and filth of my dungeon’s floor? Ah, no! the style basin the solitude of my dung 
| changed: it is too eatiquated Well, my boots—will they please | upon every stone in the 
| vou better? ‘Trae, they lack their recent polish, but they are at | the tortures of voluntary í 
your service. No! say yo again? Ah, they, too, have become | rich banguct so temptingly pla 
stale; they are at least a mont old! What say ye then, tomy} “Then, because I refused and 
api artment—=the delicacies of my table—my bread and water?!!me! Thad deprived the multitude of Pe inter 
Shall I offer you these? Your pardon, friends; they, too, are | the ahs of gazing upon my ge e m! 
‘unworthy of your acceptance, 
“Ah, bow often have ye lounged upon my silken ottomans, | the execu 
and been fanned by the zephyrs that played through my rooms, doctor, c 
perfumed by bouquets sent me by the beauties of the land! ‘see what bea 
“They desert me now; I can administer no longer to their) them call me | 
caprices or their pleasures. Can I outlive my imprisonment? | nounce me in tones of hee, 
Can I survive my disgrace? Can I retrieve my position in soci-| ner !—and ig enjoy the scene. 
ety, or again reach the sphere in which I was wont to move?} “Then, I see them bring in 
Topps Ab, branded with these damning stains—impos-|my body upon a truckle. The 
sible! Then farewell wont farewell hope! Let them withdraw mains, The crowd 


ĮI will starve. I will not oa by : 
dj their food. Z will—will viz!” to unballowed earth 
(Here a pause of perhaps a minute ensued, the medium lean-| “T then felt my body pat M 
ing her forehead upon her hand and appearing to be in great|adventures—the material recipient of so man; 
distress.) —the participator of princely wealth and princi 
“© the agonies of starvation! But my soul was resolved. I| mortifying to behold the form lately so char 
grew weaker day by day, and the pangs of hunger became more | now treated with such contumely ! 
and more intense, They resorted to every expedient—eyery arti-| “ But while my sympathi 

fice in their power—to shake my resolution. They placed food | (strange indeed In 
before me, but I remained firm, although my feeble hand would | I had placed my sou 
| involuntarily creep toward it, as if attracted like iron to the mag- | to God art thou than the fle 
jnet. Yet I would not touch it. Instantly resuming all my membered; but many, even of í 
firmness, I would shrink back, as if horrified by the tempting re-|me in remembrance, Ah 
me! 

“Now, here I E 


they can not na me to ai 


past.” 
(Here the Spirit ceased to speak for the evening. He did not 
return until the 19th of August, when he resumed as follows) : 
“O, bard to resist! O nature, wilt thou never succumb!} «frie 
What demon is it that places the repast before me, whom I have | oyer me, Tr 
so often besought to spare me that pang! See those tempting fore, my conditio 
viands! O, A to resist! They havo spread them out defore | then 


while!” (The medium went through the form of transferring a 
drop of water, as from a tumbler, with the end of her finger to 
her tongue.) “O, I could drink oceans! But to live and bef 
pointed at by the finger of scorn, and then hung up for the idle |; 
rabble to gaze on! 0 no! far better as it is. Here no one sees for 
me—no one looks on and laughs at my despair, Let them think | jonot 
they have conquered my resolution—that I have weakly yielded 

—that I have partaken their food. Aye, let them believ 
when the keeper comes to lead me forth to execution, 


their eyes will gaze on a one. They may try to resusoitate m 
but ! am too far gone,” ih 


resumed) : 


“And thus I laid off the flesh to molder in the dino T 


the place where I now am better 
they had Hae me in. _ Loathso 


To upon which I had feas! 2 
of continued enjoyment, an 


become the tenant of a dungeon! TI yield me; Tenecumb to 


be pursuits demanded perpe 
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rare richly deserved ite Why dia they not extract Sl) tha blood tn my | throwgh the freta with which spiritant Manifestations make as 
vals, drop by drop? That might possibly have heen some atone 


Semi mont) aequainted, wo eee that the weightless Spirite of our departed yaw 

foe may ertenae~tett no) mel MOANA ve be giad, h |frionda can setuata ponderable matter and so move it, as tof temporal | 
Hat 1 am weiting too much. 1 abow »* giad, Miwever, to elicit | Lienl 4 i i ref 

opinion, and awaken renewed interest in the conse of human Progress. | Gispiay reason in the raolt Jt may therefore be inferred that better "Fi; 

fiver yours, ña | the tendaney of Spiritaalismn fs altogether favorable to a belief in| the latter, 

——— om the possibility of that control of matter by wind, whieh, when | claim OD 

SPIRITUALISM UNFAVORABLE TO ATHEISM. wanting in any person, makes him incredulous that Nor is belief in 

bY OR. WARE, ean exist who controls all things by his volition. Of course the| that Deity governs the | 

tenloncy of Spiritualism is the opposite of that which has been observed by ua in N moe 

alleged by my esteemed Brother Tiffany. a new change of words, n 
A A Ay 

DEVELOPMENT ». DEITY. 


Mrana, Merron : 


-e 


frou the opision sanctioned by Mr, Tiffany, that Spiritualion 


has been atheistic in its tendency, [ entirely dissent, So dis 


cordant with a belief in spintial existence ie atheism, that the 


tie 


atheis members of the Sunday 


Institute have been as diffleatt 
> convert as any believers in the divinity of Ohriat. Hance it 


is manifest that there is no tendeney on the part of atheism to- 
ward Spiritualism ; 


n 


z 
Ei 
z 
= 
5 
E 
§ 
s 
zi 
: 
E 


heading of “ Development Theory,” by Wm, S. Andrews, wherein A 
vy toward atheism, ho deprecates the atheistical tendency of the development theory, 

There are two grounds which may be taken with an orthodox induces me to offer a few comments ouggested to my mind by it, 
cannot be taken with an atheist: first, that as The evidences that the “ Development Theory” is the true 
sumony is the only evidence of the facts or occurrences | "cord of Nature's past Operations, are so strongly confirmed by 


however, in Mr. Tift iny's opinion, Spiritual. 
jam may have at nden 


recorded in Scripture, this testimony should be admitted as eyi- | Beolagical, astronomical, chemical and ethnological researches, 
į cases; aud secondly, that the credibility of Spirit | that probably no philosopher now living attempts to gainsay 
manifestations, as compared with the alleged revelations, or in- them. That they conflict with prevalent theological notions is 


spirations of Scriptura, must be as the reliability of the witnesses also evident, from the strenuous efforts made by divines to resist 
in the ono case, to their reliability in the other, or to explain away their obvious effects, This reems to be the 
Hut atheists, not having adopted any religious belief in obedi-| purpose of Mr, Andrews, who feara that Spiritualism will not 
testimony, are not inconsistent in denying ita com- | prosper unless relieved of the odium, That there should be noj” 
petoncy in the instance of Spiritualism, —, objection on this score, is the purport of my present showing, 
The great obstacle to # belief in the existence of a Deity, on And first, let me ask why should the belief of a Deity be popu- 
the part of atheists, is thelr incapacity to conceive of the exist-|larized? As opinions are formed from evidence, and therefore 
ence of mind, inde pe ndently of that ponderable matter which to involuntary, an individual deserves neither praise nor censure for 
them appears to be the basis of all the phenomena of the Uni-| entertaining them, The despotism of coercing professions, we 
verse, Henco they are called Materialists When through the | know to be the great cause of ly pocrisy—a vice universally con- 
Spirit manifestations, any one is convinced that there may be | demned, That honest sentiments should be freely expressed, is 
beings endowed with reason and mechanieal power, and that the | the spirit of this republican age, and as universally admitted, for 
minds of their departed friends exist in another world, concentric | unless an earnestness and sincerity are manifested, no progress in 
with tho terrestrial surface, the obstacle to the existence of a| knowledge or virtue will ever be made, These axioms embrace 


Deity, exercising similar reason and power, to an extent commen-| all topics, spiritual and mundane, and are too evident to need 


ence to human 


was, and gave all the sym of p 
fn my normal state, with my eyes open, and pe 
although J felt Spirit influence very ses 
whether I felt any of the symptoms of 


i ; baal wi iri = $ 
aurata with the vastness of the universe, is removed, further exemplication. x a? S xi bad vision. — 2. 
| have stated, both in my lectures and in my work on Spirit-| With the basis established, let us proceed to conclusions. The y ways 3 
} 


learned that the 


ualism, that my having always believed in the spiritual power ofl evidences concerning Deity are as varied as the individualities, 


i i ‘ : 3 felt anxious about the preserip 
What one mind admits, another rejects, and this, too, in perfect aa it Wis BOLEA pe ey 
is | sincority, Why? Because our organisms vary. Intellect flowing ing « physician of the ‘aga lof s 
not the converse equally evident, that if there can be compara- | from a brain in which veneration, wonder and constrnctivencss be atid, MOE SAT f th the diea St 
tively minute beings who can neutralize gravity and vis inertia, so preponderate, will search for a superior power that it supposes |y ave gira ate aati eet ie 
as to move weight without weight; that gravity and vis inertia, | must have created all it observes, Another having Jarge organs Another instance: A gent PETEN 
being dependent on volition, may owe their existence to the vo- | of comparison, causality and strong perceptive faculties, observes lock of his hair, desirous of medical examin 
lition of some being who may possess intellectual power almost |that bis own powers are finite, and that finite powers can never adit inh en state, with ee zi 
infinitely superior to those whose existences lave been demon- comprehend the infinite, And as Deity must be infinite, all number of times, but could not get 
strated 4 knowledge concerning it is therefore utterly precluded. Mence sldiough'T gare ‘other ean 
All the Spirits are believers in Gad, so far ns T have learned, | such an intellect sces an utter absurdity and worse than foolish 
A reviewer inthe N. Y. Tribune alleged, that in the coramuni-| waste of time that must inevitably result in such speculations, 
gations from the Spirits there was too much of what he ealled |The argumenta pro nud con, being about equal, and depending: 
“Theosophy.” So far as my judgment goes, the Spirita refer to] almost wholly upon the organization of the individual, bid fair to 
God quite ns often as would seem reasonable, bo earnestly discussed both here and hereafter, indefinitely, with- 
The strongest argumant in favor of the existence of a Creator, | out the possibility of arriving at any demonstrations, | 
is that the universe can not be conceived to be self-created, Tol In this state of the question, the utilitarian asks what good) 
this the atheist replies, that the assumption of a Creator, as the | arises from believing in a Deity at all? Does belief make am Mt) mati 
canso, involves that Creator to be self-created; and inasmuch as | wiser or better? Certainly not; for it ia involuntary, and Jook-] me: 
such n being must be more wonderful than his supposed works, ing to its past influence, history will be searched in vain to show) a 
it is ot Jenot as unransonable to assume him to be self-created as | that mero belief ever reformed any moral, social or po Levi 
to make this claim for those works, But manifestly selfereation | Bolief is the handmaid of Ignorance, causing men to 
either in one caso or in the other, is Impossible; since the exer | lights that never lead to knowledge, Knowledge Jo 
cise of the creative power can not precede its own existonce, Tho |lates action that attains the truth. Belief, never d 
maker must exist, before ho ean exereise the power of making, (silkon cord of indolence that makes | 
Bit as the necessity on the part of the Creator for self crention, | parstition and despotism, "Th 
is avoided by attributing to him starnity, so the necessity of self | which darken the pages of 
creation on the part of the universe may be avoided, by tho sup- | for superstition and 
position of eternal endurance. Tn this stage of the migumont, 1 liberty, ‘The Rel 
would wee, the existonee of (he material universe enduring from and enemy that 
otormily, ja nok more evident than the display ofa gover a progress 
thovewtth associated; and that the existence of a governing Ind | 
tius manifested, Ís na undeninblo na (he existence of the m 
which ik governs, ‘This governing mind, wherever or howeve 
tay exist, is God, í 
‘Tho Materialist appenla 6 experien 
and control mattor, ‘The idea that t 
fied with gravitation, vja inertio, eb 
altradlhion and repulsion, seems foo g 
to all human experience, 


|, male it easy for me to believe a similar power to exist in 


i) beings, however minute, comparatively, But 


eo, that mind ean no 


eateries 


n 


NEW 


i 


(Cuicago, Int., December 1, 1856. 
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At length I find myself in the lion city of the great West, and | 
the delirious excitement of the gold worshipers and the chaotic | 
mingling of all material interests and earthly pursuits. This 
place is certainly a miracle of its kind. No other city ever sprang 
from nothing into such stately proportions and Herculean strength, | 
in so short a time. The unvarnished account of its rise, progress, 


present condition, and future prospects would have appeared to | 


fathers like an oriental legend; and to those who have only 
wit 
the East, it may appear fabulous, even now, 


ne 


Where only some 
fifteen years ago there were a few scattered buildings of an infe- 
s to diversi 


ror fy the scene, and the low prairie scemed 


ely clevated above the surface of the adjacent Lake, now a 


magnificent city, containing more than one hundred thousand in- 


habitants, is spread ont around me, with splendid hotels and im- 
mense commercial warehouses which are only equaled in size 
and architectural embellishments by the noblest structures on the 


avenues in New York, 


irit of the Mechanic Arts is here, clothing itself 
forms that start into visible existence almost in a day, 


Not ten years since, the visitor might 
se-street and other principal avenues— 


p to almonish the careless traveler that in the par- 
ities thus marked, “no botlom” had been discovered ; 
z low marshy grounds—where a trench dug to the 
inches would immediately be filled with water— 
vast piles of stone and iron, wrought into the grandest and most 
enduring forms of modern architecture, now rise on every hand, 
and with such astonishing rapidity that one can hardly believe 

y are substantial things. The waters now find subterranean 
peneath the broad avenues; the distant hills are laid 


great city, so that the very ground on which it 
ems to be gradually rising out of the sea, Thus it ap- 


ears before usin its young pride, like a stately Colossus, with the 
r extremities on both sides of the Chicago river; the brow, 
b is turned toward the great Lake, is wreathed with storm- 
le far back over the land falls the shadow of the 
form, 


cago presents many of the irregularities and erudities 
incidental to sudden revolutions and a rapid development. Viewed 
in one aspect, it 


eminds us of an overgrown boy with an immense 


vital apparatus, 


feeling which prompt 


an instinctive resistance of all restraint, 


and with an acquisitivencss 


which impels him to lay his hands 
on everything. The vigorous youth has frequently more faith 
in his muscles than he has respect for age or wisdom, He loves 
to talk of his dimensions, and of his ability to grapple with all 


ARTRIDGE A 


ed the slow development of the century-nursed cities of| 


rge body and long limbs, an exuberance of 


character of the place to be fashioned, ‘That everything will be 
on a grand scale, and that Chicago is destined, ere long, to be a 
great center, nol only of cominercial enterprise but of exeative 
art and religions progress, no one can doubt who has witnessed 
the bold beginning it has made, and rightly interpreted the signa 
of promise in which we trace at ouce the history and the proph- 
esy of its unrivaled prosperity. True, Chicago presents a ragged 
and dirty exterior at present; but it is not exactly fair to criticise 


„| the personal appearance or the manners of a youth while he is 


growing rapidly, He must first have time to develop his physi- 
cal powers and to stretch himself into the neighborhood of his 
ultimate dimensions, before we can reasonably expect him to be 
cither well dressed or to exhibit the refinements of deliberate cul- 
ture and mature reflection. If Chicago is but true to the intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual interests of her citizens, and to the 
demands of the age, her Furure may even transcend the ideal 
triumphs of the most daring imagination. 

Spiritual ideas have not advanced in Chicago in proportion to 
the rapid development of the place in all the elements and achieve- 
ments of physical power and temporal prosperity. Indeed, we 
have no rational grounds for the expectation that its spiritual ad- 
yaneement, at least for some time to come, will be at all com- 
mensurate with the increase of population and the extension of 
its mechanical and commercial interests. his is agreeable to 
the divine, natural order of development, as indicated by an an- 
| cient spiritual philosopher: “ First, that which is natural [physt- 
cal], and afterward that which is spiritual.” But fam constrained 
to believe that the eccentric and chimerical character of mach 
that has hitherto passed for genuine Spiritualism, has served to 
discourage and repel many honest and truth-loving people, and 
Jed therm to disregard even the legitimate claims of this most im- 
portant subject. It is trne that a clearer perception and a more 
deliberate judgment would have enabled all persons of this class 
to distinguish between the eternal principles of the spiritual and 
| natural worlds—illustrated by infinitely diversified phenomena— 
and the idle vagaries of undisciplined and disordered minds whose 
jhalf-developed faculties of intellectual perception and interior 
sight only enable them to discern obscure and distorted images 
of spiritual realities. Jt is recorded of the man whose natural 
sight was restored, that in the first moment of returning and im- 
perfect vision, he saw “men as trees walking ;” and it is reason- 
able to infer that many who are but just beginning to feel the 
inward quickening which is to “open the blind eyes” to the vast 
realm of invisible and divine things, may at first receive only dim 
and uncertain impressions from the vailed yet glorious forms that 
move before the soul amid the early twilight shadows of its con- 
scious immortal life. 

Among the persons in this city who have, for some time past, 
professed an intimate acquaintance with the principles of Spirit- 
ualisin, and an earnest desire for its future progress and final tri- 
umph, I am constrained to make particular reference to Mr. Seth 
Paine, who—in the exercise of his constitutional privilege—has 


is now editing and publishing a paper, under the name and title 


to be promoted by such journals as the Banker. Its edi 
manifestly has no clear or comprehensive views of its philosophy, 
and his crude attempts to explain and defend it are (in the judg- 
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assumed the highly responsible position of a public teacher, and 


of “Seth Paine’s Chicago Banker.” T desire to record my settled |, 
conviction that Mr. Paine is actuated by an honest desire to ad- 
vance the truth and to promote the best interests of Humanity ;} 
at the same time the present writer is equally well assured that |in. 
the course he is pleased to adopt is in no way adapted to secure | 
these desirable ends. A rational Spiritualism is not very likely | li 


[and a rati 


aie ee 


though the sensiblo reader may be 
himself after an examination of the fir 
amongst those whore spiritual constituti gns 
who would be able to digest and desinilate 
compound, Jf we may abruptly change the 
as clothed from Mr. Paine’s wardrobe, is neither fit ta 
the alls of Scienca nor the temples of Religion, Ttr 
as if it were dressed for m mg ade, And 


one feeling of unkind / 
writer must be allowed to 
in his public capuctly—vweo 
service to Spiritualism by 
T have severa) facts in E 
all except the following exarmy 
when J have time to get my se 
them in proper form. Mr. 8, ©. 
Pittsfield, Mass., in the course of a 
writer, related several instances of 
curred under his own observation, and th 
of Marcus L, Marble, of South Adams, Mass., 
which I will record in this place. = 
| In the autumn of 1854, when Mr. and Mrs. Moses, 
with several other friends, were a 
John Brown, Mr. Marble was er 
scribe 4 man who kept a store 
was minute, both with respect to the person 
dividual. The medium declared that the man ¢ 
contemplated firing a building, which was also described 
ral terms. Within four wecks of that time a: ? 
sumed, and on the same night a 
fire; but the flames were ext 
was done to the Satter, 
proprietor of the store, whose 
accurately deseribed by the medium. Big 
convicted, and is now in the State prison. 
On Saturday night, whilst Mr, Marble was yet 
suddenly influenced by a Spirit, and had a vision 
mangled form of a man was presented. He saw 
and position of the body, most vividly, and on £ 
related what he had seen, 
ing in his delineation the feat 
and style of wearing the beard. © 
Obadiah Carver, of Pittsfield, Mass., w 
walking on the railroad, at a disi 
village. The body was br 
and Mr, Moses hearing of 


eur 


Marble suddenly felt the in 
him on the preceding Saturday 1 
diffused its influence 


is indes 


the old men in the neighborhood. Chicago illustrates this spirit | ment of the present writer) far more subversive of its true inte- 


rests than the most virulent assaults of its enemies. In the} 
three other places of some importance in the country, viz, New | columns of the Banker we find Spiritualism mixed up with the pa t © 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. It is suspected that the first- personal affairs of the editor—in which the public are not espe- | in 
named place may be obstinate enough to dispute the question of | cially concerned; with the slang language and opinions of party 
supremacy with Chicago for the next fifty years. The other politicians; with vituperative attacks, committed against persons 
places, it is confidently expected, will retire from the contest at | of wealth, intelligence, and apparent respectability ; with the tl 
an earlier day. A city thus peopled by master spirits of public | der and dust of an unreasoning and noisy crusade against 
enterprise and the devotees of fortune, from different parts of the iniquity of “high rents” and the accumulation of large for 
world—all so deeply absorbed and intensely active in the various | with blunderbuss explosions against the institution of m 
pursuits of business as to make the whole town resemble a boil- | mingled with appeals to the public sense of justice s 
ing sea—inust necessarily exhibit many contraricties which might | against the numerous persecutions (provoked ii 
be deemed unpleasant or offensive to people of a rigid discipline | imaginary) long suffered by one who scemi 
and fastidious taste. The rapid increase of the population does | from the world unless it be a crown of ma 
not admit of a complete assimilation. The intellectual, moral | and sundry other things, are tumbled to; 
and religious elements have yet to find their equilibrium, and the ! hopper, and they come out7Zof the mill 


by example. Since I came here I haye learned that there are 
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Mr. Edward 


youthful companion, and Mr. and Mrs. S.C, Moses, have placed 
the writer under obligations for their kind offices « while at the 
pleasant residence of I. M. Uiggins, Esq., I have been most cor 
dially entertained. Mr. H. has not heretofore, professed to be 
Spiritualist, and the manly frankness and gene 
which he has been pleased to extend to a strang 
heretic, have excited my admiration and 
teem. From tho sunny sphere of his dor 
tions a light has diffused itself over and 

heart of the wanderer when he was far from the fondly cher- 
ished objects and the sacred joys of Home. The kindness of 
my noble friend and his truly amiable and intelligent lady will 
Jive amoug the golden memories of the i 


a 
rous hospitality 
er and a reputed 
secured my lasting es- 
nestic scenes and rola- 
around the mind and 


passing year, 
eem 
SCIENCE w. SPIRITUALISM. 
Tue above is the title of a work, in two neatly bound volumes, 
of nearly five hundred pages each, just published, being a trans- 
lation of the remarkable production of Count Agenor de Gaspa- 
rin, embracing minute statements of several experiments he 


8. B. B. 


has 
instituted to test the origin of the so called spiritual manifesta- 
tions. The following table of contents, with the number of 
pages appropriated to each division of the subject, together with 
the introduction, will indicate the character of the work, and 
must suffice for the present issue. Price, for the two volumes, 
$2 50. For sale by Partridge & Brittan, office of this paper. 

Convents or VoL. I. Part First—Introduetion, 4 pp-; Pre- 
face, 16 pp.; The Question, 14 pp-; The Facts, 61 pp.; The 
Objections, 75 pp.; Appendix, 22 pp. Part Second —The Su- 
pernatural in general; The Question, 16 pp-; The Course to 
Pursue, 11 pp.; Value of Proof and especially of Testimony, 
il pp.; Particular Grounds of Suspicion, 18 pp.; What saith 
the Seripture, 103 pp.; Natural Experiments of the Pretended 
Supernatural, 65 pp. 

Vox. Il—Supernatural Apocrypha—False Miracles, 86 pp; 
Spurious Sorcery, 114 pp.; Animal Magnetism, 68 PP-; Spirits, 
137 pp.; Conclusion, 45 pp. The following is the Introduction 
to this work; 

Count Agenor de Gasparin, the author of the following work, is one 
of the most distinguished French Protestants of our times. His family 
is of Italian origin, as the name sufficiently indicates, and came, if we 
bave been rightly informed, into France from the Island of Corsica more 
than a century ago. His father was a member of the Chamber of Peers 
in the reign of Louis Philippe, and for some years was Prefect of the 
Department of the Rhone. At one period he held the post of Minister 
of the Interior. He was also a member of one of the five « Academies” 
which constitute the “ Institute of France,” and reckoned to be a man 
of highly respectable talents, and of extensive and solid attainments. 
Both father and son were warm supporters of the throne of Louis 
Philippe, and cherished for that monarch a very strong personal regard, 
which partook, we may say, of the nature of sincere friendship. 

Count Gasparin spent the earlier part of his life at Paris, where he 
received an education corresponding with the distinguished rank of bis 
family. He is a scholar, in the highest and best sense of the word—his 
acquirements being at once various and profound. He is the author of 
Several interesting and important works, of which we may mention his 
Interets Generaux du Protestantisme Francais, in one volume 8yo., and 
Christianisme et Paganisme, in 2 vols 8v0., as possessing far more than 
ordinary value for intelligent Christian readers of all countries, 

To great advantages of personal appearance, Couat Gasparin unites 
the grace of most refined and elegant manners, Few men, in any 
country, haye associated more constantly or more intimately with 
elevated and cultivated society, than he has done from early childhood, 
And it has been justy remarked of him, that “he unites the accom- 
plishmenis of the courtier with the sincerity and benevolence of the 
Christian.” 

By inheritance, Count Gasparin possessed a handsome patrimonial 
property ; and his resources have been greatly augmented by marriage 
with a Swiss lady of ample fortune, of the Canton de Vaud, in which 
country he has spent much of his time for the last ten or fifteen years, 

Removed thus from the necessity of pursuing professional studies as 
a means of livelihood, he has devoted his time chiefly to writing works 
of a religious and philanthropic nature. His publications, counting 
pamphlets as well as books, are already numerous, although he can not 
be much more, if at all, than forty-five or forty-eight years old, Besides 
these, he has written much for the journals, religious and secular, 

Nor has the pen of Madame Gasparin been much less prolife than 
that of her husband. One of her earliest and largest works has had a 


of view. She hag recently written much and strongly against the Jy 
stitutions of Protestant Deaconesses, which have begun to spring 
France and Germany, : 
Count Gasparin is an earnest and zealous 
what is called in France the “ Evangelical 
tion to that which is termea « Latitud ) 


Clark, Auburn, N. 
wide circulation in France, and the French-speaking portions of the | 
countries cireumjacent. Ibis entitled, Marriage from a Christian point 


any country a man in so elevated a position who is so humble and 
spiritually-minded a follower of the Lamb. No man living, probably, 
has stood up more courageously than he In behalf of the Gospel, and 
the religion which jt teaches, in circumstances of the most trying na- 
ture, He has borne the ë chame” which, in the estimation of too many 
of the great and fashionable people of this world, attaches to the 
“Cross,” and he hag borne it well, He was the founder, in the year 
1842, of a Society for the promotion of the Protestant interests—a So- 
ciety which has done much for the protection of the religious and civil 
rights of the Protestants of France, as well as to advance their inter- 
ests in many other ways, He also took a very prominent part, a few 
years later, in the formation of the “Free Protestant Church fof 
France,” a church which repounces all connection with, and depend- 
ence on, the State and its patronage, 

An the year 1842, Count Gasparin became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, having been elected to that branch of the French Legisla- 
ture by the inhabitants of the Island of Corsica, a part of the kingdom 
in which there Was, probably, less Protestantism than in any other, This 
Was owing in part to the influence of his father, who had made many 
friends in that island when he was Minister of the Interior, and in part 
to the influence of Lents Philippe, to whom the Count was Master of 
Requests, a post of honor which gave bim great advasiagis for fami- 
liar access to his Majesty. i 

During the few years he wag a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Count Gasparin delivered several speeches which reflected the highest 
honor on his talents as a logician and an orator, as well as on his 
courage as a man in fearlessly avowing and defending the true prin- 
ciples of Christianity, In particular, his efforts in behalf of Religious 
Liberty, both in the Senate and in the Courts of Law, were eminently 
able and effective—though far from being acceptable to the govern- 
ment, which was then rapidly succumbing to the influence of the Je- 
suits, In consequence of this he failed to be reélected to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and retired to the walks of private life. 

_Availing himself of the leisure which this state of things allowed 
him, and accompanied by Madame Gasparin, he made a long tour in 
the East, an interesting account of which the literary public of France 
has been in possession of for some years. It was whilst prosecuting his 
journey that he heard of the Revolution of 1848, and the downfall of 
his friend Louis Philippe. Without loss of time, he addressed the ex- 
iled Monarch a long and faithful letter, filled with sentiments eminently 
Christian and instructive, 

Upon his return from his travels in the Holy Land and the adjacent 
countries, Count Gasparin took up his residence at the village of Val-| 
leyres, in the Canton de Vaud (Switzerland), where be has mainly, if 
not uninterruptedly, resided, in the midst of the friends and relatives 
of his wife, having no desire to live under the dynasty by which his 
native land is at present ruled, 

Tt was there that, in the years 1853-54, his attention was called to 
the subject of the “ Turning Tables,” which was then exciting much in- 
terest in France and Switzerland. Believing that great evils were 
likely to result from the delusions to which the abuse of this phenomenon 
Seemed to give rise, he applied himse!f conscientiously to the study of 
its causes. With the aid of personal friends in whom he could im- 
plicitly confide, he devoted several months to the investigation of the 
subject. He was stimulated to undertake the task, by seeing that the 
“ Academies,” or branches of the Institute of France, whose province it 
is (or is supposed to be) to examine into all subjects which have any 
connection with Science, had refused to do so—contenting themselves 
with pronouncing dogmatically on the question, rather than collecting 
carefully the facts appertaining to it, and making the deductions which 
a sound philosophy demanded. 

In the work, to which these few paragraphs respecting its author will 
Serve as an introduction, the reader will find a very full account of the 
experiments which Count Gasparin and his friends made with so much 
care, and on so many occasions, and the conclusions to which he came. 
He will find also the Count’s speculations on other, and, ina certain 
sense, kindred subjects; such as the Supernatural in general, the 
Agency of Spirits, False Miracles, Animal Magnetism, Spirit-Rappings, 
etc. These topics are treated at length, with the vivacity which char- 
acterizes the French mind, and in the style in which it expresses its 
conceptions ; and, so far as we are able to judge, with no ordinary abil- 
ity. The translation—although by no means an easy task—has been 
well executed, and reflects great credit on the translator. 

In conclusion, we can, from many years’ acquaintance with the 


author, assure the seaders of this work, that it is the production of a 
mind not likely to be satisfied with insufficient data, or misled by illog- 


ical deductions, and incapable of attempting to Impose on others. 

We have never seen the subject to which it relates treated with 
patience of inquiry, or fairness of analysis and conclusion, 
honest result of investigation prompted by an earn 3 
the truth, zak f 
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“Ig IT HUMBUG?” b 

Unoen the head of the above interrogatory, Mr. D. A. 
of Northfield, Vt, writes us expressing some serious doubts 
perplesities concerning the reality of spiritual intercom 
which his mind has of late been thrown by a circumstance 9 


he states, in his own : 
A cousin of mine, resident in gn adjoining town, had been wasting 


away with an internal er 4 
hopes of his friends and the ( 


requisite fee, together with the name, age and 
cant, This letter bore date November 4th ; 


on the 5th, so that it could not have arrived at | ition before 
the 7th, On the Gth, at noon, he died. Now here chance for 
test. But judge of my disappointment to receive an er to wy 


letter, dated November 10th, stating that my cousins case was curable! 
It contained the diagnosis of the disease, which was far from being 
correct, Who could wonder when the Spirit's home had been, for some 
days, a mass of inanimate clay ? ie 


In hopes this case will be explained go as not to bear againet the 
truth of Spiritualism, nor the t nesty and good faith of individuals, 
LI remain yours, D. T. AVERILL 

As ca es ana'ogous to the above | ave, in a few instances oe- 
curred before, ond are liable to occur again, we give publicity 
to our correspondent’s statement, and submit the following re- 
marks as not only applicable to the difficulties presented in this 
instance, but, in a general way, to all similar ones. 

In any view of the subject, we think our correspondent should 
not allow the case which he states, to abate anything from that 
faith in spiritual intercourse which may be based upon the innu- 
merable, irrefragableand unexceptionable facts which are of con- 
stant occurrence, as demonstrating that truth. At the worst 
view that can be taken of the subject, the medium, (real or pre- 
tended) to whom he refers, was simply dishonest, and for the 
purpose of pocketing a fee, professed to exercise powers which he 
knew he did not possess; but even in that case, the medium only 
should stand disproved, and not Spiritualism. But we see no 
necessity of imputiog dishonesty to the medium, and hence, that 
he might not stand before the public in aby unnecessarily sus- 
picious light, we bave left his name out of the above extract. 
He may from some unknown disturbing influence, have been 
honestly deceived in his impression, whilst at the same time sin- 
cerely laboring to perform the duties of his profession. 

But his failure may be accounted for on still another hypothe- 
sis, which will leave his medium powers intact. Clairvoyants and 
mediums, we believe, generally, if not universally, profess to ob- 
tain their knowledge of the diseased conditions of the human 
body not so much from direct perceptions of the condition of the 
body itself, as from their perceptions of the state of the spirit as 
acted upon by the body, and affected in corres 
diseases. Now many incidental facts of spiritual 
might be cited to prove that for some time after the emer 
the spirit from the body, it still retains to itself the genera 
of its previous bodily conditions. If we sup 
medium referred to, came into rapport with 
sphere of our correspondent’s deceased 
indeed, have done without a so recently 
ing the fact, and without his p 
from the earthly form) his di 
the impressions received / 
m all likelihood still son 
eased bodily 
tion, which 
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SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS. 
AT Ws HOUSE, 26 WEST 1örit-sT, NOV. 29, 1856. 


ee ais 
TO CHARLES PARTRIDGE, Medium, Ofico 891 Cano}-stract.) 


(Through Mr. @. A. Redmm, 
CHAPTER U.— CONTINUED, 


Redman only being present, the record of 


ariridge and Mr. I 
a ee Rio was read, amended and approycd, and the 


init wrote as follows : , ; ; 
E Entin of the spiritual body—its adaptation to the 


Spiril—t ts contrast with mundane forms, 
‘As I before remarked, each stratum of atmosphere through which 
my Spirit passed, seemed to add to its vitality, identity Em 
power ; and as the age of the infant strengthens its Spirit, so the 


age of the Spirit strengthens its form, i 
We find it extremely difficult to describe, or give to mortality, 
an adequate conception of the form in which the Spirit exists. 
We know that every existing thing, be it material or spiritual, 
has its own developed form. It is impossible for any virtue to 
exist without a corresponding sphere or limit. 

There is a spirit in every existing thing: mineral, animal, veg- 
etable or spiritual, Tt is not necessary for that spirit to be pos- 
sessed of intellect; it is sufficient to term it a living principle— 
a germ, a scion, ingrafted by God. Knowing therefore, that the 
spirit can not exist without form, you should also comprehend to 
some extent the nature of that form, It must differ materially 
from the mortal habitation or physical structure in which, and 
for which, the Spirit strove long years for the fulfillment of duties. 

First, To give you an idea of our bodies, it will be necessary to 
state what spiritis. Immortal spiritis sight, intellect, thought and 
motive power. It is by the will that every act is performed. You 
will know that the Spirit, being motive power of itself, requires 
no physical application to impede its progress. Man needs a 
physical structure corresponding with physical duties; his duties 
being earthly, his organization must correspond thereto. On the 
the contrary, the spirit being spiritual, its duty spiritual, its or- 
ganization must also be in correspondence. 

Second. The foodof the Spirit—Does thy soul need be fed 
on apples:to sustain it? Does it need to sit at some epicurean 
table and sup upon rich viands to become unfolded and display 
Does it need outward means, vegetable or mineral, 
to sustain its vitality? No; it is the mortal form which covets 
all the luxuries of the mouth. The Spirit would rather feed on 
some lofty idea, some sublime lesson in Nature, some beauty 


its progress ? 


either of heaven or earth, some God-given blessing in the form 
of sweet impression. Such are the spirit’s richest viands; such 
can the hungry spirit feast upon with pleasure, and became strong. 
Impressions are not the whole requirement of the spirit for 
growth; it is the development and purifying of those impressions 
that feed the soul. How unlike is this to the strange fantasies of 
men who imagine themselves unblessed unless the material wants of 
the body are supplied, regardless of the spiritual desires of the soul. 

Third. The Sight of Spirit—Are mortal eyes to be employed 
for the perception of the sublimity of the courts of heaven? Does 
it require those fine nerves of the mortal form to enjoy the sweets 
of the upper life? No! The spirit is perception of itself; it is 
sight of such clearness, too, that even the thoughts of man can 
not escape its penetration. 

If neither of these organs is requisite for the Spirit, how much 
more are the rest which are seemingly less important? Know- 
ing, as you must by this, that the contrast between the earthly 
and the spiritual body is great, the desire must be increased to 
understand the nature of our form. We can only reply, such 
an understanding is inconceivable to man, and inexplainable by 
Spirits. Not until the earth-life is passed, can man understand 
the true formation of his second body, or the tenement of his 
intelligence. By a psychological impression made upon the 
minds of the media, we can present ourselves to them as when 
mortal—so acute that they may describe us when with you. It 
is by an effort of the will that this is accomplished, Were 
they to see our real form, they could not recognize us, and would 
be wholly at a loss to understand the cause thereof. Yon speak 
to us—ask if we are sitting near—we respond, Yes, That be- 

ing your highest idea of our position, we gasont to it. You ask 
us if we walk with you? We respond affirmativel y—walking 
being the most common means of locomotion for man, Such 
questions are naturally asked; and we, suiting our action to mor- 


tal mind, respond to his idea. It is by this that you often mis- | or more in advance, that they would be in « 
take, and suppose us formed, as you are, wilh the same means of | and such times. Then the friends could hay 


locomotion and life. a 
Faithfully reported by the humble seryant of Spirits and 
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Original Communications, 


SPIRIT COMMUNICATION-—CALL FOR MEDIUMS. 
PARTHIDGE AND BRITTAN ; Cray, N. Y., November 16, 1856. 

Gentlemen—TVho following communication was receiyed Octo- 
ber 19, 1856, through the mediumship of Mrs, M. W——, 
from the Spirit of our old friend and co-laborer in the cause of 
Spiritualism, William B. Wandell. A notice of his new birth was 
published in the Tersararn of the Ist instant. If you consider 
any part of it, or the whole, worth an insertion in the Teurcrapn, 
you are at liberty to publish it. The medium, after entering the 
trance state, arose and went to Mrs. Wandell, and partially en- 
circled her in her arms, The Spirit said: 

“Jane, weep not forme; Iam happy. You bave false trouble. (Here 
the Spirit had reference to the time of its exit. Mrs. Wandell thought 
there had not been sufficient effort made to restore life—hence her ex- 
treme grief.) Though my Spirit was not released until 4 o'clock Sun- 
day afternoon, no power could have brought me back. * de i 
As Spirits do not reckon time, you may be astonished that I should 
know when. my Spirit left the form. But there was a clock in the 
house, and I looked at it as I passed out, My Spirit then saw the 
beauties of this home. As the angels escorted me they sang : 

“O como}with us to our Spirit home, ~ ~~ 
Where all is bright and pure and fair; 
Thereverief and sorrow can not come— 
Angels wait to meet you there!” 

There were voices and instruments you know notof. You know I have 
told you death had no terror, I did not suffer in passing from this 
world to the other. My Spirit was conscious, and knew the anxiety of 
the friends. I knew when you tried to restore me. I had no pain. It 
was but two or three breaths. Could see as the medium now sees. You 
should not wish me back. It is impossible for any person in the form 
to imagine the beauties of the Spirit-world! Ilove you all. A part of 
my time is spent in visiting my friends, We haye schools, and I am a 
scholar, I have three teachers : Stephen Rice, John Goff and Sarah M. 
Waters. Sarah is the better teacher, We haye three studies: the first 
is harmony, the second is purity, and the third is Zove, which is the best 
of all. Our teachers prepare us for the spheres. At first we progress 
as we did in the form. As one Spirit leaves a sphere, another is pre- 
pared to enter that sphere. The spheres are never broken. Everything 
is done in order. As planets fill space in order around the sun, so we 
fill space around God, the great center. The spheres are not one above 
another, but are placed here and there in order, around the great center. 
The different spheres are not together. We would not enjoy ourselyes 
if they were ; for we are undeveloped, and could not enjoy the society 
of the good. Our teachers take us on a pleasure excursion occasion- 
ally. We like to come to earth and converse with our friends, and help 
to develop them. This is a pleasant labor. You have innocent plea- 
sures; enjoy them. You cannot enjoy anything wrong onearth, You 
may think you do, but you do not,” 


There was much more of the communication, but it was of a 
private nature, addressed to the members of the family ; hence 
it would not be of sufficient interest to be presented to the public. 
Tears of joy were shed on this occasion, that rendered the scene 
interesting beyond description. What consolation and satis- 
faction to the Spiritualist to know that their departed friends 
have not “gone to that bourne whence no traveler returns !” 
When I contemplate the beauties of the Spirits’ home, my spirit 
can hardly content itself to remain in the form, If Spiritual- 


isn had not done anything more than to destroy the fear of death, 
it has accomplished a great good, worthy of the consideration of! 
all earth’s children, But thank our Spirit friends that they do) 


not teach us anything immoral or wicked—at least I haye never |% oi 


known them to in all my experience. On the other hand, they 
teach us to be upright and honest with our fellow-men, and to 
worship God in spirit and in truth, They teach also that we are | 
one brotherhood, and that progression is a germ planted within | 


* + 


unceasing ages of eternity. 

The demand for well-developed mediums throughout the land 
is great. Would that this demand could be supplied! Th 
people are hungering and thirsting after spiritual, food. Oui 
public lecturers and mediums pass through our cities on our grea 
thoroughfares, and leave us country people to glean what we can 
of their doings from the press. Why not turn aside occasio 
and enter some of our flourishing little villages, and g 
“feast of fat things?” I think if Redman or Conklin 
through the country and make such stops as things 
ably indicate, they would do a yast amount of good, 
give notice in the Trnmcrapn, and other spiritual 


for their comfort and convenience, tog her 
which would give us all an opportu 
friends to witness these things. I kn 
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the interior of every soul, which will continue to unfold through | 
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this vicinity who would be glad to 
or a week or ten days, besides seein, 
time, Thine for progress, 


established in Caracas, 
ganizations have been 
munication with the c 


tion was made through, the 
“Philippa Outlaw has riser 
and General Pifiango from 


sphere, by the graee of God and 
circle. He pleads and asks for 
he has wronged on earth. 
pathize with my unfortunate cas 4 
plead for me; O! if you knew what mise) 
Eliza, in your own mind you were visited by the £ 
departed husband, O! Catholics, O! Catholies, w. 
not leave off your superstition? There is bat one ¢ 
Christ. Then, beloved wi my for 
thy unfortunate husband who 
power to operate; be patient—I am w 
O! disgraciado Ricardo, unfortunate man I a 
a God in heaven who shall show thee I was ba 
don’t require the downfall of his children. O! bu 
beloved child whom you gave birth to—it prays for 
the spheres. By that child and this Spirit c 
anxious than ever to rise to the angel: 
mortality and everlasting life, 
plead, plead for me. Ask the supreme an 
Archangel of Jehovab, to intercede for me. — 
O! wife of my bosom, may every departed Spirit 
mind the great truths unfolded by Spiritualism. Her mir 
warped. Look, O look to the Supreme Being; to Him 
bend thy knee; ask forgiveness, the light of glory, 
immortality, Have patience wit ‘Weary si 
then has been to thee. O! what 
Spirit-belief. O! brothers, frien 


knew the prayers offered for our sphere, yc 
day, and you would say, God be 

The blessings of your world t 
By me the displeasure of G 
to the mountain-top, and 
batbed in the waters of 


God has made man; wh 
dren in immortal Jove and 


Messrs. P. 
Having 1 


dang 
near 
and began te 
knew 


ae a antares 
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A CONVERSION TO SPIRITUALISM. that we ever listened to, We dasoribad swourntely. oy father, pier 
Brongers Bartra AND PARTRIDGE : graudmothor, two sistere, and the Spiritaof other degeased re hob be, | 
Having, through the kind agency of Mr. Fame s C. Wingard, been Jeg | come of whom bad been removed to the Jand of “rosenie shadows ful) 
fr he darkness of uaheler ints ths gi slight and libo rty of the | thirty years ago, Ja fact T could 6M pages with his w a) reyelar i 
spiritual faith, I doom it a daty white i Lowe Ke to him, to truth and | tons of things none kaew but myself, ond mauy of Thad eves MON} 
rat large, to make this p ible $ ‘atement in relation to the | forgotten, As to my wife, he gave what warts far gs J am capable | lowing 
the time that Spiritualism first began to obtain head- | of Judgiag—~s clear diagnosis of her disease, and a let of the medigines, | bis potin 
way, I took my stand as one of its bitterest opponents. Not only was | which were very gentle in thelr nature, oud which were 
la : the peculiar doctrines of the now and liping faith, hut | elect a cure. This was done while he wos ina trance male, io 


the nam Immortality g (eou 


litiou he continued for two honra, When he returned to bile 
à couditiou, he knew nothing of what bad ocourred while the trange was í 
bal 1 el ‘ t ~ Pi g w 
t believed tbem not. Like the fallen | Ou hin, 


My wife enjoys better health now thag.ebe ever did before, 


is | Pogue g” entranced, but to do so would be foreign to my peisant pus- 
r| pose. I merely wish to render justice to Mr, Waar a one 
mote » ihe u l ever ean repay. Money is no equivalent for the Ife he 
saved twice, or which wus saved through kis inedininghip, end for 
Lopes of immortality which he was the means of seviving. J. d 
pay biw for his services, imt he would take wanting, amddi uae a oh 


y no to.God thers other more ike bien ‘These 20 mantase spent quali nin bas samd. 
erer tade for the restoration to bealth of my dear compeulon, and for the. ali the mi 


moral benefis e gutaí aed through his Beooreas inetrummecbality. 7 
W r May his pathway through life be strewn with flowers, and brightened ty 1 
aradianer from the Diviue Source of Lowe and Light ! Iv 


My gratitude bas perhaps made me bling to bis faulte-for foniis ai that je 


is error. Black inhesd maasi a tat clr to te ns 
silver lining” f 
I am fraternaiky yours, ROBBET H avers for 3 
New Oattane, Moscuber 25, 1866, | patiant, į 
We cononr in al of the abone with felings of protonation lore and | I dioalé sot 


TED y e in ot ig (Signed) Many ausze 


špirit intereourse do not (as the fa KY Pg 
ppose) coasist in giving us the dis! Newark. N. J, p 
bid out befo ae 2, ar Í coopera MAAA Swear, daughter of Willies Hand 3 Sase $ 
Phat niet 4s part of the lia eat i igater is often met with those clear indiridual- | eurrextion from the earthGore. aged 22 ms 
r, and ¥ the aggregate amount to a demonstration. I say oftea.| Mise” bas besa traneplanted to the more 
cb d here is precisely the error of most scekers—treanse they do not tial bome, where, amid senes of beamty ; 
iy ecalagous facts in a few sittings, they assume that popoe) Sar Girios opalila A Se etal 
5 een them, aligecion tia: the s ra i 
= males. ail being more or less mediume, resolved to ferm! Eol ther 
es to sce what would come of it. At our Whisper words of tn p 
wi to maguetixe Mr. Outley who soon came (as |” Page of plenseatoens an i TE iP 
ence. IT semored the light to the other cide) AB esteemed friend has p i i 
might oof injure bis eyes (3 precaution thet all See occasion. 
Te, we the rye becomes eey onna Rader the inGaeuce)| 
oo he reached vat. got pearl and peper, and commenced | 
writisg, much to my surprise, as be bed sever writtes before Hil 
i by leareing thsi ou the | eyesmere fast closed. and it was so dark that 1 could cot see what was! 
Yok This informative,’ written Oe taking the pager to the light, J Sound writes ín e piste) 
iow days I learged that be large band-writing, 4i: will require s kalf bonr to get him where se! at.. 
waat kim” F thompit I had done enough. wher it was writes. “Tos! 
may work ou him tilt kis teeath becomes very short” Saguin thought 
bad bim sure, when it wes writtes,~ You get his of and ae. 
take hiw.” Here I said. ghis Spirit seeme 1o Gaderstand magaet- 
E was writtes. ~ He is not enough; be is my fot” S, Weer 


rsz preasa fo rame. na 


ber I followed him 


Eie 2y enr” And agais, * Work on his bead ; ¥ lean get hie wader mr 
tha: = +2 = would bare Killed coatrol, I will make bim speak“ Iwas becoming interested whee 
mne Wom. b i 


- bet she stili wrete, ~ Work oo the animal ; the latelient is far esomge sapiens 

t soms poses over the back besin - ee weam: maeb 
Was Frien, ` “Let the hand. sest oe the tap of the beads hie. 
culiar temperament” I remarked thas this was the kind of 
that I Uke to monet: that be appeared fo bave some practical 
stows him. wher it was writien, ~{ ae 
all [wagt is s median” ‘ 

After a brw minmies & was written,“ I bese g 9 
iz something gased” This was egped Seat; A-men ala acd 
hum: ti: oiber medine wae searky shmens s Sones 
his efe had that peeniiar SANAE Seaman si z 

wt the Grs Knowieige of is come feam 
use while luuger—not as Bear im. Scone 
misc [ wass, bar ic wont de to sake kúm ton fast- 
Rit 


= Pant! 
eres iscellan 
HE PROPHE!’s TOMB. 
Manana, the Prophet of Atah, Nos buried in the oity of Bi Medl- 
Wad, and ail the worht of Tala goes up t bis tomb. Aboat this tomb 
a ~ dea) of mystery, The vulgar story of the euaponded 
‘tolls baen joded, and the question now seems to be, whos 
her ge canal? Lieat. Burton who reoently made a pll- 
to the holy elties, ia the disguise af an Afghan Darvish, Car 
wishes the masi reliable information upon this poiut, We loarn from 
bia Nareative, that although thousands go yearly to Bl Medinah to seo 
the tomb of the Prophet, yet no ono ever saw it! 
th one coraa of tho grand mosyue of that city thoro is a chamber 
supposed to be 
whioh. the pilgri 
two caliphs, AL 
od, outside, wit No one is 
permitted to look behind the curtain, exoept the eunuchs who at times 
replace it with a mew one, and Aey say that a superaatural light sur- 


A gl $ “g 


L 


entirely walled up with stone or planking, inaide of 
m is told, are the tombs of Mohammed and tho Arst 
But this walled chamber is surround. 


bekr aad Omar. 
a oartala, somewhat Hke a four-post bed, 


ho fawd that would strike with blindness any one who should 


the t 


rounds g 


have nerity to approach it. This story is now universally be- 


lie red 


ameng Moslems 


curtain, leaving a narrow space between, is an tron 
whieh serves to Koop the crowd from close contactwith 
ter many prayers and prostrations the pilgrim is made to 


window in the rai 


ing through which he etches a 
The exact place of Mohammed's 
by a large pearl rosary, and a peculiar ornament 
ain, which the 
Į 


sterious curtain, 


vul 
ut, Burt 


rs of gla 


r believe to be a “jewel of 


vəver, says, to his eyes it 
sed for the humbler sort of 

rough the window in the railing the pilgrims are ex- 

beir contributions, and the t 

row pa > l 


round stoppe 


ures of the place are 
etween the railing and the curtain, The 
mous, which Lieut. Burton doubts, No one is 
ter this passage except upon the payment of an exorbi- 


really is behind the curtai 


n, seems to be a matter of great 
s are divided in opinion. Some say there 
> curtain ; others that it covers a square building 
he interior of w 


» Mo 


i 


ich is the tomb, while others say 
ves bat no traces of tombs; and lasily, Liċut. 
ects that the barial-place of the Prophet is entirely 

the ennuch’s story of the blinding light that sur- 
t's tomb, looks like a priestly gloss to hide a defect. 
rid of Islam goes up to pray at the Prophet's tomb, 
ieve that he now lies there 
and that blood would issue 


with blooming face and 

from his body if wounded, for 

to assert that the holy one is ed to undergo 

land Transcript 

ee 

or Naw Zeananp.—The Paris cor pondent of the Journal 

teree Shows the extraordinasy progress of this colony of Great 
He says: “ Fifteen years ago the col e 


y of New Zealand was 
d, unexplored group of islands, inhabited by native can- 
iew Zealand Company undertook it, sent ont emigrants, 
ndant agricultural aud mineral resources, dis 
` superior intelligence and aptitude for civilization of the 
vce, and with the aid of ind» fati 
vthen to Christianity. Ina short time the British Goy- 
d New Zealand into a separate colony, The population 
then not over five thousand ; it bas increased to nearly 180,000, of 
ints from the mother 
al it the Great Britain 
Its revenue from the customs exceeds £100,000 
imt to more than a quarter of a million. It is 
the Established Church. The metropolitan 
ited it a free constitution ‘almost equal to universal 
next clip of the wool of the Province of Wellington 

38 than a million of pounds, and, including the other 
3, may be estimated at three millions, 


unt its abu 


ible missionaries, cou- 


erec 


)00 at least are whites, mostly all en 


r Robert Peel once emphatically ca 


shop of 


southern province 


Education is 
the natives by means of industrial schools, in which 
their children are provided with everything. The missionary establish- 
ments are numerous. A Mr. Smith, of Wellington, ‘came home after a 
residence of seventeen mouths in New Zealand, and communicated 
much interesting information. He deems it probable that the popu- 
lation will be doubled every three years. Within two months two 
thousand persons left Victoria for New Zealand. It would certainly be 
among the most prosperous and wealthy of the British possessions, Ti 
is mentioned in Johnston’s Gazetteer, that in 1840 a hundred American 
whaling vessels visited New Zealand.” 


extending among 


A Traverinea Panace.--The new railway train built by the Orleans 
Company, for the Emperor, is composed of five carriages, No, 1 forms 
a dining-room and saloon for the aids-de-camp, with kitchen and dross- 
ing-room. No. 2 forms a kind of terrace, and is all made of wrought 


I pave hoard of several cases of poople hurrying bome from a pre 
sentiment of five; and Mp, M, Calderhood was onoo, when absent from 
home, selsed with snoh an anxiety abont bis family, that, without bolng 
able In any way to aegount for Jt, bo felt himanf impelled to fiy to 
them and remove them trom the honse they waro lahabiting ; one wing 
of whieh fell down tmmodistely afterward, No notion of such a mis- 
ortune had over before oooarred to him, nor was there any resson 
whatever to expect it; the aecldent originating from some detect in 
the foundation, 

A olroumotanee exnotly similar to this is related by Stiliing, of Pro- 
fesor Bohm, teacher of Mathematics at Marburg; who, being one 
evening in company, was auditenty seized with a conviction that he 
ought to go home, As, however, he was very comfortably taking tea, 
and had nothing to do at home, he resisted the admonition ; bat it ra- 
turned with such force that at length he was obliged to yleld On 
reaching his house, he found everything ax he had left it; but he now 
folt himself urged to remove his bed from the corner in whigh it stood, 
to another; but as tt had always stood there, he resisted this impul- 
sion also, However, the resistance was vain; absurd as it seemed, he 
ilt he must do it; so he summoned the maid, and, with her ald, drew 
tho bed to the other side of the room; after which he felt quite at ease 
and returned to spend the rest of the evening with his friends. At ten 
o’elock the party broke np, and he retired home, and went to bed and 
to sleep, Tn the middle of the night he was wakened by a loud crash, 
and on looking ont he saw that a large beam had fallen, bringing part 
of tho ceiling with it, aud was lying exactly on the spot his bed had 
oconpted, 
One of the most remarkable cases of prosentiment I know, is that 
which occurred not very long sines on board one of her Majesty’s ships 
when lying of Portsmouth. The officers being one day at the mess 
table, a young Lientenant P. suddenly laid down his knife and fork, 
pushed away his plate, and turned extremely pale. He then rose from 
the table, covered his face with his hands, and retired from the room. 
Tho president of the mess, supposing him to be iN, sent one of the 
young men to inqnire what was the matter, At first Mr. P, was un- 
willing to speak; but on being pressed, he confessed that he had been 
seized by a sudden and irresistible impression that a brother he had 


then in India was dead, “ He died,” said he, “on the 12th of Angust, 
at six o'clock; I am perfectly certain of it?’ No arguments could 


overthrow this opinion, which, in due course of post, was verified to the 
letter. The young man had died at Cawnpore, at the period mentioned. 
—_—— Oa 
OLD DOG TRAY. 
M. Cuartes R——, à poor orphan. living in the ontskirts of Paris, had 
owing to him a debt of five hundred and twenty fraucs, which he never 
expected to get, so long had it been due, and so often had he applied in 
vain for it, However, finding himself entirely without money, a situ- 
ation by no means uncommon among authors, he resolyed to try the 
non-paying debtor once more, What was his amazement and delight, 
when a note of five hundred francs and a twenty frane piece was in his 
hands. Regarding it asan absolate godsend, he resolved to change the 
gold piece, and testify his gratitude to Heaven by giving it in alms on 
his way home, Placing the note in his pocket-hook he fulfilled his be- 
nevolent design, and no beggar applied in vain during his long walk, 
As he drew near home a wretehed little dog came to him and be- 
sought his attention to its starving condition, At any other time he 
might have rudely driven it away ; but this evening his heart was open, 
and he concluded to take the poor brute with him, True, his wife 
hated dogs, but he trusted to his good fortune to soften her heart as it 
had his, Tt was quite dark when he reached home, and he entered the 
house with the dog close to his heels, 
“What is that?” cried the lady, preparing to drive the intrader out 
of the door. 4 
“Only a poor little dog T have made bold to bring home with me. 
But listen, wife, to my good fortune.” 
As he related the story, the good lady became molified, and the little 
dog was almost forgotten, 
i See, here is the money, safe in my pocket-book,” conelnded the 
husband, putting his hand in his pocket to furnish the proof of his story. 
But no pocket-book was there! It was gone! And despair seized 
the poor author’s heart, Rage again rose in the good wife, and the dog 
was an admirable scapegoat, Seizing a stick—* Get ont of my house l 
she cried, “But for attending to yon, that stupid man would not have 
lost his money !” 
But the dog would not move, and cowered closer to the feet of the | 
first friend, who had not now the heart to protect him. So, Titling 
him in her arms, the angry lady prepared foreibly to eject him, when, | who R 
lo! there, tightly grasped in his mouth was the missing pocket-book, the ro 
which the obscurity had prevented their secing before. It had fallen | 
through a rent in the master’s pocket, and the grateful creaturo had attribu 
picked it up and kept it safely till discovered, from w 
There is at this day no more honored member of the author's family still 


than the now fat and sleek dog, who ever occupies the warmest corner 
of the hearth. + 


of i y 
the world, and the mccession of organte ore 
tures, while others asert the contrary, 

The question is one of «fo lataret, aa 
engaging, he attention of many men emi 
tife attolamenty, V ‘eo 
the subject, and numeroun g 
through the eolumas of sertai 

Prof, Taylor Lewis, of Usion 
loarving, and Prof Daos, of Yale 
knowledge and ability, have had se 
Bibliotheca Sarra, ond the question does 
hansted, for Prof. Barrows, of 
last number of this able review. i 

In our opinion the question bas been t 
may be truly said, “argument ja ex 
worse than useless,” Our reasons for these « 
few words, 

The Seriptares and the science of geology 
was, at one period, in a state or condition without a 
it—no plant, no flower, no Insect, bird, beast or man, 
that the successive acts of creation described in the first 
esis are in exact accordance with the revelations of the book 
There is no difference af opinion between the teachings of Res 
and Science on these points. 

One class believe that ihe days mentioned 
esis, méan epochs of time, and may be sọ ii reted, ani i 
with the teachings of geology ; the other class believe that 
referred to can not be so interpreted—that they mean solar 
thus they assert that this science, as generally tanght, is c t 
to Revelation. Thus the main question stands—but not involving, we 
conceive, the least contradiction between Science and Revelation, for 
the question of controversy is one only relating: i 

Moses, who certainly was ignorant of geo 
cessive acts of creation in that specifo order wh 
science of geology. It is reaconable to suppose 
in describing the order of nature, as unfolded hy the en 
the great Jehovah, would bave presented only a confused and con 
dictory effusion ; but instead of the first chapter of history b 
this character, it vibrates in unison with the discoveries of the 
modern science, thus proving that the pen of its author was directed — 
by the Author of Creation, The question of the harmony of Revela- 
tion and Science, as it relates to the “ orders of creation,” standa upon 


a grand and impregnable basis —Scienrifie American, —— ae 


eee ie 
Warer.—This is one of the elements without whieh è c 
exist. Neither animal nor vegetable life could possibly ¢ 

ont water. Now the rains descend from heaven, 

lightly ou the parched earth, causing it te bed 

it may give “seed to the sower and bread | 

arrayed in all ber charms. ; 
joyous, The fountains send up their erystal wate 
shade, or, bursting their chains in the everlasting bi 
contents to irrigate the plains and vallies below. 

of ten thousand voices, and nature, animate 
swelling the great anthem of praise to 

and the earth, and the fountains of wat 


has engs 
t for 


polished, and of beautiful workmanship. No. 3, which is the state 
carriage, or reception saloon, is surmounted by the imperial crown ; it 
is composed of an ante-chamber, with folding sideboards for refresh- 
ments No. 4is the bedroom; it has been very ingeniously divided, 
It comprises a bedroom for the ladies of honor ; bedroom for the empe- 
ror and empress, with a cradle for the prince imperial, dressing-rooms, 
ete. No. 5 isa waiting-room for the servants, place for luggage, and also 
has a cupboard containing every kind of tool that could be required 
in case of an accident. All these carriages are elegantly decorated. 


Mravniy Bercer or Trees,—Tho interposition of a dense forest, 
a high wall, a chain of elevated hills, or any other natural or mechani- 
cal obstacle, has been known to protect the inhabitants of villages, 
camps, of convents, and of single habitations, from tthe pestiferous in- 
flucnce of neighboring marshes, A notable instance of this sanitary | 
principle is stated in respect to a convent, situnted on Mount Arg 


near the village of St. Stephano, which for a long 
blo for its salubvity, but when the trees were ont 


j | 22 days between 
tremely sickly, 


"Haid the development of 


